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Memorabilia 


IN the fifth and last of his Anniversary 

Addresses to the Society of Antiquaries 
Sir Cyril Fox drew attention to a very 
interesting operation that has been carried 
out during the construction of the new block 
of Government buildings in Whitehall Gar- 
dens. In order to preserve the interesting 
XVIth century crypt known as the King’s 
Wine-cellar its entire eight-hundred-ton 
structure has been bodily lowered some 
twenty feet. Sir Cyril pointed out that, while 
such a procedure would be too difficult and 
expensive where large or heavy buildings 
are concerned, it could be employed with 
comparative ease where ancient wooden 
buildings have to be removed. 

Sir Cyril is rightly perturbed at the des- 
truction of upland barrows which as a 
result of the new programme of agricultural 
expansion, is already taking place. He sug- 
gests that, since ignorance is the enemy, 
some study of British archaeology should 
find a place in education, especially in 
teachers’ training colleges and in rural 
schools where there are opportunities of 
studying local antiquities at first hand. It 
Is a suggestion that has been made more 
than once in these pages. 

The Antiquaries Journal (Vol. xxix. Nos. 
3-4) also contains valuable accounts of 
excavations on a Dark Ages site at 
Trebarveth and on the Cambridgeshire Car 
Dyke. Nearly two centuries ago Dr. 
Stukeley described the Dyke as “one 
of those consummate strokes of policy 
and public utility, for which the Romans 
were so famous.” Mr. J. G. D 


Clark is of the same opinion and brings 
evidence to show that the Dyke, linking 
Granta and Ouse, served to bring the grain 
of the Fenland to the garrisons at Lincoln 
and further north. 
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Mr. R. H. D’Elboux, writing on Testa- 
mentary Brasses points out the importance 
of wills as a means of identifying lost or 
unknown brasses; a means much more easily 
employed now that so many wills have been 
printed by record societies. 


(THE COAT OF ARMS, an heraldic 

quarterly of which we have just received 
the first number, is in the words of the 
Hon. Editor-in-Chief Mr. J. P. Brooke- 
Little “not intended for the professional 
seeking a fund of technical knowledge, but 
for those who indulge in the study of 
Heraldry and Genealogy as a pleasurable 
hobby.” That being their aim the editors 
have certainly made a good start and we 
wish them a long and successful career. 
This first number includes inter alia a 
genealogical explanation of the arms of the 
Duke of Norfolk (it is a pity that the illustra- 
tion is so poor); an explanation of the term 
“* Seize-Quartiers” by the Lord Lyon king 
of Arms who points out that this is but an 
old version of what is now called eugenics; 
a study of the succession of the early 
Scottish Kings; some valuable notes on 
armorial glass in Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and on the Arms of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem; and, not the least interesting 
feature, a page of “ Official Rulings of the 
College of Arms.” The Coat of Arms is 
produced by The Society of Heraldic 
Antiquaries. Applications for membership 
of the Society (5s. a year) and subscriptions 
to the magazine (8s. a year) should be 
addressed to the Hon. Editress, Miss C. M. 
Egan, 21, East Knoyle, Wilts. 


"THE series index for vols clxxxi-cxcii is 

now long overdue and that for vols. 
clxix-clxxx has never yet materialised. But 
work has now been started on a combined 
index to cover the whole of these twenty- 
four volumes. The task is found to be a 
long one, as the methods of successive 
indexers of the sixteen years that these 
volumes cover, have varied greatly. Defects 
and errors in several of the volume-indexes 
have already been discovered, and the editor 
invites criticisms not only for future 
guidance, but to establish the best method 
for a series index. Is it necessary, for 
example, to include sections for Periodicals 
and for Books Recently Published, which 
would undoubtedly run to several pages? 
The subject of each book would be indexed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


WILLIAM BRUGES, THE FIRST 
GARTER KING OF ARMS 


NEXT Thursday will be the 500th anni- 

versary of the death of William Bruges, 
Garter King of Arms. He died on 9 March 
1450 in his house at Kentishtown and was 
buried at Stamford in the church of St. 
George, the rebuilding of which, then all 
but complete, the parishioners owed to his 
generosity. The first Garter King of Arms, 
an excellent herald, an accomplished diplo- 
mat and a generous and devoted churchman, 
Bruges played a prominent part in his day, 
yet outside Stamford he is now forgotten 
save by a few heralds. 

William was the son of Richard Bruges, 
the herald of John of Gaunt and Henry IV 
(see N. & Q. 193, 465). As the son of a 
herald he probably entered the career in his 
teens and we may guess that he was born 
about 1375 and became a pursuivant about 
1391. However, the first recorded fact about 
him is that on 7 June 1398 Richard II made 
him herald of the newly erected principality 
of Chester and baptised him Chester. On 
the accession of Henry IV the principality 
reverted to its old status of earldom and 
was conferred on Prince Henry. Not long 
after we find William described as “ heraldus 
domini principis,” and in 1413 when Prince 
Henry succeeded to the throne one of his 
first acts was to promote Bruges to be 
Guyenne King of Arms. Two years later he 
exchanged that title for that of Garter. In 
instituting this new office King Henry created 
two precedents. It was the first time that 
a king of arms was specially attached to 
and took his title from an order of chivalry, 
and it was the first time that the primacy 
in the English Office of Arms was attached 
ex officio to one particular title. Up till 
then one of the English kings of arms, 
probably the senior in service, had generally 
been recognised as doyen, but that status 
had been joined to different titles at different 
times. Now King Henry said that Garter 
was to be doyen from the moment and by 
the sole reason of his appointment, and 
at the same time he gave him a measure of 
authority over his fellows. Unfortunately 
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the scope of that authority was not defined 
and, as Mr. Wagner has shown in Heralds 
and Heraldry, this omission led to two 
centuries of bickering between successive 
Garters and the provincial kings. 

The date of Bruges’ appointment as 
Garter is not recorded and Anstis’s conclu- 
sion placing the event about June 1417 has 
been unchallenged for 150 years. But Anstis 
had not seen one vital document, the 
voluntas of Richard Bruges’ will. As 
Richard therein calls William Garter in two 
separate clauses and speaks of William’s 
wife as “ Agnes Garter” in a third clause, 
it is clear that the title had been conferred 
on William before the execution of the will 
on 4 July 1415. Moreover another docu- 
ment which passed the privy seal on 22 June 
1415 still calls William Guyenne, so one can 
but conclude that he was appointed Garter 
between 22 June and 4 July 1415, and that 
it was as Garter, not as Guyenne, that he 
attended King Henry in the Agincourt 
campaign. 

Nowadays most people think of the 
heralds as mainly concerned with armory 
and genealogy, but in the 15th century it 
was very different. Only one grant of arms 
is known to have been made by Bruges, that 
to the Drapers’ Company of London in 
1439, but that is of exceptional interest. 
It is the oldest known patent of arms made 
by a herald and it is one of the finest (see 
plate VIII in Mr. Wagner’s Heraldry in 
England). Moreover the wording is remark- 
able; there is not a word of granting arms, 
Garter has merely invented a device which 
he certifies to be unique. The patent is also 
remarkable in that its execution was attested 
by a notary public; I know of no other 
patent of arms with such an attestation. 

Much about the time that Bruges was 
made Chester a French king of arms, Anjou, 
referred to the ancient custom by which 
heralds were sent on embassies abroad and 
said that in England when a herald had been 
crowned king of arms he joined the king’s 
councillors by reason of his experience on 
such missions. That is borne out in Bruges’ 
case by a late 15th or early 16th century 
memorandum which says that he was 4 


-member of Henry V’s “secret conseil.” 


References to Bruges in the public records 
are as scarce under Henry IV and V 4 
they are numerous under Henry VI, but 
they show that throughout his career he 
was largely, in the latter part almost 
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exclusively, employed in diplomatic work. 
He is the first of any prominence in a long 
line of herald-diplomats and I suspect that 
he was the first to specialize in that branch 
of a herald’s duties. For the last thirty 
years of his life there was hardly a year 
in which he was not sent on at least one 
foreign mission. Sometimes he had little 
more discretion than has a King’s Messenger 
to-day; on other occasions he was a senior, 
often the sole member of the mission. 
Inevitably at that time he was mainly con- 
cerned with Anglo-French affairs, but he 
was also sent to Spain and Portugal, Italy 
and Scotland, as well as to Normandy, 
Brittany and the Low Countries. One of 
these missions took him to Tours in 1446 
when the Bishop of Chichester and Lord 
Dudley ratified the Anglo-French treaty. The 
occasion was memorable because of the 
fatal duel on 5 February 1446/7 between 
Jean Chalons, an Englishman, and the 
Frenchman Louis de Bueil. This is particu- 
larly interesting in the history of the heralds 
because, when de Bueil refused to enter the 
lists without an assurance that Chalons was 
of noble birth it was to Garter that King 
Charles turned for the needful assurance, 
and that in spite of the fact that the Duke 
of Orleans had already vouched for Chalons. 
That and most of Bruges’ other missions 
might have been entrusted to any officer 
of arms of like skill; they had nothing to 
do with Garter’s special position as an 
officer of the Order. There were, however, 
two missions which fell to him in that 
capacity. These were the Garter Missions 
to King Edward of Portugal in 1436 and 
to Alfonso V of Spain and the Infante, 
Don Henrique of Portugal in the autumn 
of 1443. Each of these kept him out of 
England for some ten months. Those two 
Garter Missions are the first which are 
recorded in the Black Book of the Order 
and they are the origin of Garter’s claim 
to participate in all such missions, an 
employment which later became one of the 
most lucrative and most jealously guarded 
of all his privileges. 

As king of arms of the Order we may 
be sure that Bruges was closely concerned 
in the revision of the Statutes in 1421 and 
in the setting up of stall-plates for many 
of the knights whose plates were missing 
from St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. This 
latter task would involve the compilation of 
an armorial of the Knights of the Garter 
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from the foundation of the Order in 1348 
down to 1421 or ’22 when the new plates 
were erected. Without doubt that was the 
genesis of a volume, now in the British 
Museum (Stowe MS. 594) and known as 
Bruges’ Book. This, the earliest English 
armorial which can be attributed to a known 
herald and the earliest known armorial of 
an order of chivalry, comprises a figure of 
St. George with Bruges kneeling at his feet 
together with figures of Edward III and the 
25 First Founders of the Order of the 
Garter. The knights are in armour with 
the blue mantle of the order over surcoats 
of their arms and beside each is a rectangular 
frame with the arms of his successors in 
that particular stall. Seven of the Founders 
wear blank surcoats and it is interesting to 
note that in each of these cases there were 
circumstances which might well make 
Garter uncertain what arms they really wore. 
The paintings from their style and details 
of the armour must have been executed 
about 1430 and their strong Flemish flavour 
suggests that they may have been in some 
way connected with the foundation of the 
Burgundian Order of the Golden Fleece in 
January of that year. A century or so after 
Bruges’ death an idea got about that these 
paintings were intended as models for the 
Garter windows at Stamford, but that is 
highly improbable for though the subject 
of the two series was the same the treat- 
ment was quite different. 

Garter’s interest in Stamford was no doubt 
inherited from his mother for, although her 
maiden name is not recorded, there are 
convincing reasons for thinking that she was 
a Hawley, of Langton, Lincs. However, 
whatever the reason, Garter did take a keen 
and very practical interest in the parish of 
St. George’s, Stamford. He gave the parish 
six houses in what is now called Gas Lane 
(the proceeds of the sale of these still forms 
part of the parish endowment); he paid 
mainly if not entirely for the rebuilding of 
the church in 1449-50, and by his will he 
made many valuable bequests to the church. 
Amongst these bequests was money for 
glazing the windows. Of these the chancel 
windows were the most important and we 
may be sure that Bruges himself settled the 
scheme for these in his lifetime. The 29 
lights were each filled with two panels of 
painted glass set in a background of Garter- 
charged quarries. The upper panels depicted 
incidents in the life and martyrdom of 
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St. George. The lower panels contained figures 
of King Edward and the 25 original Knights 
of the Garter, together with St. George, 
Bruges himself and his wife and three 
daughters. By 1729 when William Stukeley, 
the first secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, was appointed rector of All 
Saints’, Stamford, the windows were much 
damaged, and in 1741 the last remnants 
of them were removed and replaced by 
plain glass. A hundred or so of the Garter 
quarries were however preserved together 
with the head of one knight. The quarries 
are now in the north-east and the head in 
the south-east window of the chancel. 

In spite of his love for Stamford I have 
found nothing to suggest that Bruges ever 
lived there. His only recorded residence was 
at Kentishtown and it was there that he 
entertained the Emperor Sigismund on his 
election as a Knight of the Garter in 1416. 
It is probable that he also had a town house, 
but there is no record of that although he 
owned a garden in Fleet Street and his 
widow lived in St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, it may be in the very house leased 
by her father-in-law, Richard Bruges. 
Garter’s wife, Agnes, appears to have been 
a member of the then prominent Sandwich 
family of Haddon, but her surname is no- 
where recorded. They had three children, 
all girls. Two of these died when quite young 
and the other, Katherine, only survived her 
father a short time, as she was already dead 
in 1454. Her husband was John Smert, the 
second Garter. As to Bruges’ character one 
can say little. The patent appointing his 
successor describes him as “ egregius 
heraldus” and that is a remarkable testi- 
monial, unique in the history of the heralds. 
For the rest he was evidently a devout and 
munificent churchman and a highly com- 
petent diplomat, and he took a high, not 
to say exalted view alike of his rights and 
of his duties as king of arms of the Order 
and as doyen of the English heralds. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE 
COMPLETE PEERAGE’ 


"THE eleventh, and penultimate volume 

of The Complete Peerage maintains 
the standard set by its predecessors. And 
like them it teases the lover of heraldry by 
throwing in an occasional scrap of armorial 
interest as if to remind him that if they 
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had cared to use them the editors had at 
their disposal all, and more than all, the 
resources from which Doyle compiled the 
heraldic information given in the incomplete 
and now scarce Official Baronage. We can 
only hope that when the twelfth and final 
volume has been completed enough will be 
left of Lord Nuffield’s £50,000 to produce 
a supplementary volume on the Heraldry 
of the Historic Peerage. Meanwhile some 
additional scraps are offered to readers of 
Notes and Queries in possession of the 
current volume. 

The Parliamentary Roll printed by the 
Record Commission in the volume of 
Parliamentary Writs cited by the Complete 
Peerage, xi. 9, gives the arms of Sir William 
Rither as azure three crescents gold; and his 
monumental effigies in Rither church, repro- 
duced from Hollis in Foster’s Feudal Coats, 
shows these charges on his shield. 

The Roll of Caerlaverock records the coat 
of Rivers as mascle de or et de vermeil 
which in the Parliamentary Roll is de goules 
a vi mascles de or. On the brass of Robert 
Bulkeley at Cople, Beds, and on that of his 
son William at Fordingbridge, Hants, this 
is represented as eight lozenges, three, two, 
and three gules. The arms passed to the 
Bulkeleys with the manor of Burgate by 
the marriage of Christian Rivers to Robert 
Bulkeley of Eaton. The unusual font-name, 
like the quartering, provides a genealogical 
clue: Christian was the great-grandchild of 
Sir Richard de Rivers by Margery Biset 
whose sister Isabel married Hugh du Plessis, 
son of John du Plessis, Earl of Warwick, 
by Christian Sandford, and whose daughter 
Christian was wife to John Lord Segrave, 
whose daughter Christian married John 
Mohun, son and heir of Lord Mohun. 

The Chaucer pedigree provides a more 
interesting illustration. Maud Burghersh, 
wife of Thomas Chaucer, was daughter and 
coheir of Sir John Burghersh by Ismania, 
daughter and coheir of Simon Hanham and 
widow of Sir John Raleigh by whom she had 
Jane wife to Sir John Whalesburgh of Corn- 
wall whose daughter Ismania married 
Thomas, Lord Scales. Joan, sister of Ismania 
Hanham, married Thomas Brooke, whose 
son became Lord Cobham; Anne, sister of 
Ismania Whalesburgh, married at Ewelme, 
1 May, 1423, William, Lord Moleyns, and 
afterwards Sir Edmund Hampden, whose 
brother John married the third sister, Eliza- 
beth Whalesburgh. On p. 507 of the new 
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volume we are given three other forms of 
the name, Esmania, Imania, and Ismayne. 

The arms of Hanham, or Hannap, are 
illustrated in an armorial pedigree in Speght’s 
Chaucer, 1598, ermine a chief with three 
stags’ faces: they appear among the coats 
quartered by Lord Cobham in Eginton’s 
glass at Wotton Underwood; those of 
Whalesburgh, silver three bends gules in a 
border sable bezanty, are engraved on a 
brass at Stoke Poges: the “ border of Corn- 
wall” suggests a feudal relationship to the 
Duchy. The Complete Peerage notes that 
the founder of the house of St. Amand in 
England was a follower of Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall and a tenant of Cornish lands 
but does not relate this fact to the “ chief 
of Cornwall” in his shield, nor the fret 
that accompanies it to his inheritance from 
his mother, a daughter of Walter de Verdon. 
Similarly, though it cites Matthew Paris in 
an account of Robert de Ros, it fails to note 
that Paris records his arms as scutum de 
gules trois utres d’argent and that these 
allusive charges, trois bouges in Glover’s 
Roll, were derived, like his lands at Warter, 
from his Trussebut ancestors. We are told, 
indeed, that his brother, William Ros of 
Ingmanthorpe, bore the arms of Trussebut 
but not that these had now changed their 
tinctures; the Parliamentary Roll records the 
coat of William Ros of Ingmanthorpe as 
de azure a les bouces de or. His son and 
heir, another William, differenced this with 
a gold label while a younger son, Thomas, 
changed the field to gules in order to add 
a vairy fesse from the shield of Gresley to 
which his mother was heir; Sir William 
Cauntelo, a coheir, did the same with his 
ancestral arms of the flowering leopards’ 
faces (Comp. Peer., iii. 111). Robert de Ros 
of Wark, uncle to Robert above, bore the 
water-skins sable on gold in Glover’s Roll; 
a Robert de Ros of Derby and Notts, who 
bore them ermine on gules in the Parlia- 
mentary Roll, was a younger son of Sir 
Robert of Belvoir and a brother of the 
Ist baron; John de Ros, another brother, 
bore them silver on sable. 

The contemporary shields of the Segrave 
family illustrate an alternative system of 
differencing—by the addition of charges 
instead of changes in the tinctures. Their 
early coat of three wheatsheaves had pro- 
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claimed their feudal dependence on the 
Earls of Chester; Matthew Paris shows the 
shield of Stephen Segrave as sable three 
sheaves gold banded gules. But when his 
grandson Nicholas, Ist Lord Segrave, suc- 
ceeded to the lands of his mother Amabil, 
heiress of Chaucombe, he discarded the 
sheaves in favour of the silver lion that was 
presumably the bearing of her family, 
though it may have been intended to refer 
to his feudal chief, Simon de Montfort, 
from whom also one of his sons was named. 
On this change of coat the Complete 
Peerage cites a well-known passage in the 
Poem of Caerlaverock. But the poem also 
tells us that Nicholas had five sons, and 
the shields borne by these are recorded in 
the Parliamentary Roll. The eldest, John, 
Lord Segrave, succeded to the undifferenced 
coat; Nicholas, second son, Lord Segrave 
of Stowe, added a label gules; Henry de- 
bruised the lion with a bendlet gules, Simon 
with a bendlet gold; Gilbert, as Bishop of 
London, combined the undifferenced arms 
with his episcopal insignia; a contemporary 
Stephen Segrave, perhaps another brother, 
differenced the lion by a fleur on the 
shoulder, gules. The Segrave lion is usually 
crowned, as in the shield of John, Lord 
Segrave, in a window at Stratton Audley, 
Oxon.; but in the contemporary shield of 
his brother, Henry, at Dorchester Abbey it 
has no crown. 

Britannia, wife of Matthew Howard of 
Hackney, whose daughter Hannah became 
Countess of Rothes in 1741, was not only 
daughter of Thomas Cole but his heir: 
Elizabeth Howard, sister of Hannah, married 
in 1729 Edward Rudge, M.P., of Wheatfield, 
Oxon., whose arms remain on the pews and 
in the west window of the church. In 
pretence on them is the shield of Howard 
quartering Cole with its quartering, Scobhill 
of Devon. The Complete Peerage here, 
xi. 203, complements an account given in 
The Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 
p. 166. When Britannia Cole was born the 
figure of Britannia had newly appeared on 
the coinage; this may account for the 
unusual choice of her Christian name. 

The account of the Sackvilles, xi. 279, 
repeats the suggestion that Herbrand de 
Sackville, who at Domesday held Fawley in 
Bucks from Walter Gifard, was the ancestor 
of the ducal family that bore the famous 
quarterly shield discussed by Ellis, Round, 
Wagner and White. But the pedigree of 
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Herbrand’s descendants who held Fawley in 
direct male succession until the mid fifteenth 
century is clearly established by the records 
of the manorial history cited by the 
V.C.H. Bucks iii. 39. And, though the 
V.C.H. with characteristic heraldic ineptitude 
ascribes to them the quarterly shield, the 
Visitation of 1566 shows that, in fact, they 
bore on an ermine field the three red 
chevrons of Clare, who had_ succeeded 
Gifard as their feudal overlord through the 
marriage of Rohese, daughter of Walter 
Gifard, with Richard Fitz Gilbert de Clare. 
This is the coat quartered for them by the 
family of Rookes who succeeded them at 
Fawley by the marriage of Margery, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Sackville to 
Thomas Rookes. Their son, another 
Thomas, was M.P. for Bucks in 1472 and 
was buried at Fawley in 1500 as the official 
History of Parliament relates. Neither the 
lineage nor the arms of the ducal house 
can prove a comparable antiquity. 

In the account of Francis Bacon, Viscount 
St. Alban, we are told that Gorhambury 
was bought by Sir Nicholas Bacon from 
Sir Ralph Rowlett. Readers of Notes and 
Queries, 30 Jan., 1943, will remember that 
Sir Ralph was his brother-in-law and that 
a shield intended for him was among those 
of five brothers-in-daw on the tomb of one 
of them, Sir Thomas Hoby, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Cooke, at Bisham, Berks. That 
shield, having been, by some mischance, 
bungled by the tomb-maker, Cornelius 
Cure, was repainted when the tomb was 
restored some ten years ago, from a draw- 
ing of the original design preserved among 
Ashmole’s MSS. in the Bodleian.* Mrs. 
Esdaile, who uses a picture of the tomb to 
ornament the dust-cover of her book on 
English Church Monuments, suggests that 
a copy of the proposed design was supplied 
to the Heralds in order that its armory 
might be checked and approved. If so, the 
precaution was ineffective until our own day. 

A brass at Checkendon, Oxon., often 
illustrated, inscribed to Walter Beauchamp 
filius Willi Beauchamp militis, c. 1430, has 
a shield of Beauchamp of Powick quartering 
Braybroke and St. Amand. It was discussed 
in Notes and Queries 6.11.43 and 22.9.45 
and it shows that Sir William Beauchamp, by 
his wife Elizabeth Braybroke, Baroness St. 


2It was done by that great craftsman, George 
Nutt, of Oxford, who died, aged 75, while these 
words were written. Rev. xiv. 13 
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Amand, had an elder son not mentioned 
in the account of that barony, xi. 295. More 
serious is the failure, in citing Dingley’s 
History from Marble, to note the shields 
of arms recorded by him at Bromham: one 
of these shows Daundeley _ impaling 
Beauchamp of Powick, and another Bayn. 
ton quartering these coats, accompanied by 
the inscriptions, “R. Dandeley knight 
married Elizabeth daughter of Walter 
Beauchamp cousin and heir of Richard 
Beauchamp Lord of Saint Amand. Sir John 
Baynton knight son and heir of Nicholas 
Baynton married Jane sister and heire of 
John Dandeley.” This agrees with the pedi- 
gree of Baynton given in Burke’s History 
of the Commoners, and of St. Amand in 
the Extinct Peerage; but Elizabeth Beav- 
champ is apparently unknown to the editors 
of the Complete Peerage who allow the 
Bayntons no Beauchamp descent. If their 
claim, asserted by Dingley and Burke and 
by the heraldry still to be seen on their 
tombs, is false, the new volume should 
surely have disposed of it and not thus 
ignored it completely. Heraldic evidence is 
not all to be discredited because the fabrica- 
tions of venal heralds have made some of it 
suspect: their fictions were believed pre- 
cisely because most of their record was 
known to be fact. 

In a note on the family of Saint Maur, 
p. 357h, the new volume falls into a snare 
avoided by its predecessors, e.g., i. 353 and 
iv. 199. The surname of William, son of 
Hugh de Vivonne, was not de Forz but 
le Fort. Here again, the arms, more than 
once referred to in Notes and Queries, might 
have given warning of the need for distinc- 
tion; it is discussed in my Armorial Glass 
of the Oxford Diocese, p. 152. The coat of 
de Forz, recorded by Matthew Paris, was 
scutum de gules crux variata de albo et 
azure; the cross is usually splayed. In 
Glover’s Roll, William le Fortz de Vivonia 
bears argent a chef de goules; it was 
quartered by his descendants with the addi- 
tion of a gold label. A coat, probably 
mythical, of three red mallets on silver, and 
the latinized name Fortibus, applied to both 
families, have led to much confusion. The 
William de Fortibus in the Patent Roll of 
52 Henry 3 for example was de Forz, while 
the man of the same names in the roll of 
32 Edward I was le Fort. We are warned, 
p. 496, of the danger, not escaped by the 
editor of the Harleian Society’s volume on 
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the Knights of Edward I, and Burke in 
his Extinct Peerage, of confusing the names 
Deschalers and Des Escales, and are 
reminded that the latter bore a canting coat 
of six escallops. This appears in the 
Parliamentary Roll which also gives the 
arms of Eschalers, silver a fesse between 
three false roundels gules. They are well 
known to students of Oxford heraldry, for 
they were quartered by the family of de la 
More which in turn was quartered by the 
Blounts as may be seen on a brass at Bicester 
and on a tomb at Mapledurham. The 
descent is given by Anthony Wood’s 
acquaintance, Thomas de la More of Payn’s 
Farm, Burford, in his True Old News, 1649. 
The D.N.B. account of him notes that he 
is described as Thomas de Eschallers de la 
More on the title-page of his Saints Utopia, 
1646, an early example of hyphenated 
surnames. 

Per contra, the arms of the two families 
of St. John are only to be distinguished by 
means of documentary evidence, for the 
Ports of Basing adopted the coat as 
well as the name of John of 
Stanton and Lageham. Thus it is not easy to 
decide whether the fine contemporary shield 
in a window at Dorchester Abbey represents 
John Lord Saint John of Basing, d. 1329, 
who held the neighbouring manor of Sot- 
well, or John Lord Saint John of Lageham, 
d. 1316, who held Barton, Stanton and 
other local manors. However, since most 
of the Dorchester shields represent tenants 
of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, lord of the 
Honour of Wallingford, it seems probable 
that St. John of Lageham, who held land at 
Foresthill under Edmund, is the person 
intended, though the Parliamentary Roll 
_ his arms with a border indented 
sable. 

In the account of the Earldom of Sand- 
wich the common descent of Montagu and 
Pepys from Talbot is noted. But in Notes 
and Queries of 13 June, 1942, and 19 Dec., 
1942, it was shown that although Samuel 
Pepys quartered the coat of Rhys ap Twdyr 
borne by the Talbot Earls of Shrewsbury he 
had, in fact, no descent from them but 
only a collateral descent from their ancestors 
the Talbots of Balshall, whose arms in the 
Parliamentary Roll are de argent a iii 
lioncels de pourpre. Since 1942 it has been 
learned that Pepys’s armorial book-plate 
was engraved by Robert White who, as 
D.N.B. notes, did the illustration of his 
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arms in Blome to which reference was pre- 
viously made. See G. W. Eve, Decorative 
Heraldry, p. 239, Egerton Castle, English 
Book Plates, p. 53 and W. J. Hardy, Book 


Plates, p. 39. B, A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
(To be concluded) 


POYSON, MANSLAUHTRE, AND 
MORDRE IN SONDRY WISE 


QKEAT observed, in the Oxford Chaucer, 
I. 542, that the last two lines of The 

Former Age ‘are partly imitated from 
Boethius’; yet there is no reference to 
poyson in De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
Il met. 5. What appears to be Chaucer’s 
special report of Renaissance horrors was 
probably suggested by Ovid, Metamor- 
Phoses, 1 144-8: 

vivitur ex rapto: non hospes ab hospite tutus, 

non socer a genero, fratrum quoque gratia rara 

est ; 

inminet exitio vir coniugis, illa mariti, 

lurida terribiles miscent aconita noversae, 

filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos. 
And—although it is unlikely that Chaucer 
required these—shocking instances of man- 
slauhtre and mordre are described by Jove 
in lines 224 ff, of the same book: 

nocte gravem somno necopina perdere morte 

me parat: haec illi placet experientia veri ; 

nec contentus eo, missi de gent Molossa 

obsidis unius iugulum mucrone resolvit 

atque ita semineces partim ferventibus artus 

mollit aquis, partim subiecto torruit igni. 

quod simul inposuit mensis, ego vindice flamma 

in dominum dignosque everti tecta penates. .. . 
Chaucer’s indebtedness in this poem to 
Ovid’s account of the Four Ages has of 
course long been recognized; and F. N. 
Robinson, in the Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Harvard, 1933), p. 975, 
lists a number of comparisons. But these 
particular parallels do not appear to have 


been noted. RAYMOND PRESTON. 


SOME FURTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT ROCCO BONETTI 


(see excv. 1-4, 28-31) 


R. AYLWARD’S two interesting papers 

on Rocco Bonetti, and his convincing 
theory that this fashionable master of the 
rapier was the original of Ben Jonson’s 
Captain Bobadill, move me to add a few 
details to the account he gives of this Italian 
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“so verie much loved in the Court,’ and so 
greatly disliked by the fencing masters of 
the City of London. 

Mr. Aylward is mistaken in thinking that 
Rocco was not a free denizen when in 1578 
the Privy Council urged that, for his greater 
security, he should be granted the freedom 
of the City. As early as July 6, 1572, seven 
months after his marriage, he was granted 
Letters of Denization, wherein he is des- 
cribed as follows: 


‘Rochus Bonetto de Barissis, of Ber- 
gamo, captain within the territory and 
dominion of Venice, born in Italy.” 


In 1569, not long before he came over to 
England, he had been appointed Captain in 
Ordinary to the Duke of Savoy. 

Between August and the middle of Octo- 
ber 1574 (and possibly longer) Rocco was in 
Antwerp, whence he wrote at least three 
letters to Leicester, in whose pay he seems 
at that time to have been: (1) Aug. 9, com- 
plaining that his relatives have stripped him 
of his private property;* (2) Aug. 19, giving 
news from Italy and the Low Countries;° 
(3) Oct. 16, asking Leicester for a passport 
that he might return to England in order to 
vindicate his character.* It is probable that 
our Rocco was the ‘Captain Rocha’ who, 
from Antwerp on Feb. 14, 1575 (or should 
it be 1574/75?) sent Leicester a letter from 
Chiappino Vitelli’ with a claim of his own 
to possess the secret of tempering steel in 
such a way as to make it ball-proof.* As 
there are considerable gaps in the records of 
Bonetti’s presence in England, it is impos- 
sible to say whether his visit to Italy came 
before or after his stay in Antwerp. 

He was certainly back in England early 
in 1577/78, for on February 21 of that year, 
Sir John North notes in his diary that he 
had just been entertaining a large party to 
supper, including ‘il Sr. Rocco italiano.” 

In 1581, then living in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, Rocco Bonetti figured 
in a list of ‘Strangers that goe not to 


* Silver, Paradoxes of Defence ed. of 1898, p. 65. 

? William Page, Letters of Denization, etc. 1509- 
1603, Huguenot Soc. 1893, p. 26. 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 15214. 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Galba C. v. fo. 37. 

5 Ibid fo. 39. 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Titus B. vii. 2. fo. 228. 

* Italian marquis in the pay of Spain. Was sent 
to England on an embassy in 1569. 

*Galba C. v. fo. 97. 

* Bodleian, MS. Western Add. c. 193, fo. 29. 
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church.”*° The following year, while stil] 
living in this parish, he was assessed in the 
lay subsidy list, on the sum of vi 1. xii s.™ 

Michel de Castelnau de Mauvissiére, 
French Ambassador to England from 1575 
to 1585, in a letter written to Davidson dated 
May 11, 1583, describes Rocco as ‘an old 
acquaintance of mine,’ whom ‘I put into 
the service of Monsieur.’* It was no doubt 
in this capacity that, in the Spring of that 
year, Bonnetti was in Edinburgh employed 
to carry confidential letters from ‘ Maning- 
vile’ (Mayneville de Roncherolles, French 
Ambassador at the Scottish Court), to 
Mauvissiére in London. On March 28, 1583, 
Robert Bowes, English Ambassador to Scot- 
land, wrote privately to Walsingham from 
Edinburgh”: 

‘Upon suspicion conceived by Man- 
ingvile against the people of this nation, 
and in default of other trusty convoy, he 
picked out Rocko Bonetti to carry his 
letters to Mauveissier. Rocko soon 
opened this secret to his companion, 
Eustace, a Fleming and well known to 
you, and who did likewise discover the 
letters to me, offering to bring Rocko to 
me, and to deliver to my hands the letters 
to be sent, or the copies thereof."* Albeit 
I am loath and very nice to deal with 
strangers, yet I found the occasion offered 
worthy to be embraced .. . therefore I 
agreed to speak with Rocko, who so 
frankly declared to do all good offices in 
his power, as his good will deserveth 
thanks and reward. Wherein, although I 
have with some small pension for his 
present expenses and help relieved him, 
yet I have chosen to leave and commend 
him to his better comfort to your good 
consideration and favour.’ 


Bowes goes on to say that so far ‘ Man- 
ingvile’ has entrusted two letters to Rocco, 
exact copies of which have been taken, the 
originals neatly re-sealed, and returned to 
Bonetti ‘to be shewed to Maningvile in 


case he shall call for the same during . 


Rocko’s abode here.’ But the Italian was 


1 Kirk and Kirk, Returns of Aliens acters 
the City and Suburbs of London. Huguenot 
Vol. II. 1902, pp. 222 and 252. 


Cal. State Papers For. 1583, No 285. 

3 Bowes Correspondence, Surtees Society 1842, 
pp. 390-391. 

Copies of these intercepted letters with a cover- 
ing letter from Robert Bowes to Walsingham are 
in MSS. Cotton, Caligula C. vii. fos. 128-9. 
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taking no chances, for Bowes adds that ‘ for 
the more surety he hath put the letters into 
his chest, sent by sea, to the intent that 
Maningvile shall find no fault with the 
seals, and be the rather occasioned to write 
again by Rocko, which I think Maningvile 
will do.’*® 

And apparently he did, for on March 30, 
Robert Bowes speaks of a third letter re- 
ceived through Rocco, who had that day left 
for England in the company of Davison 
(later Secretary Davison), and who ‘ looketh 
to be at Ware about the viijth of April 
next.”® It may well be that Bonetti ex- 
pected to return to Scotland, for in his letter 
of March 28, Bowes had remarked to 
Walsingham : 

‘Rocko, being found a holy Catholic, 
is entered into such trust that he shall be 
employed either into France, with letters 
from Mauviesier, or else to be returned 
hither.”’” 


In May 1553 Mauvissiére, all ignorant of 
his protegé’s perfidy, wrote two letters on his 
behalf. In the first, addressed to Davison, 
he quotes Rocco as saying that ‘he had 
received much favour and courtesy both in 
Scotland and during his return in your com- 
pany’ and beseeches Davison to shew Rocco 
‘favour in his just requests, and recommend 
him to Sir F. Walsingham and other Lords 
of the Council with whom he might have 
business."** The second and more specific 
letter was directed to Walsingham himself. 
I give it as translated from the French in the 
Calendar of State Papers Foreign: ** 


‘There is poor Rocco Bonnetti, who on 
his return from Scotland, as poor as Job, 
has repaired to me in order the sooner to 
tell me of his miseries, and the bad turn 
which his wife and her panders*® have 
played him. I have no means to aid him 
except good will. You may do it since 
you have known him here. Next to God 
he looks to you for support.... He has 
prayed me, being sick in bed and without 
money, to write this letter to you in his 
favour, to beg you to help him from your 
Tesources against these parties, and those 


Cal. of 
* Ibid. No. 300 
"The Calendar gives the French word— 
‘Tuffiens’ in brackets, and tentatively translates it 
bullies.’ This is incorrect. 
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who are keeping his goods from him, and 
to have granted to him a Commission of 
gentlemen for your Council that he may 
have justice against them: wherein I think 
your abundant courtesy towards all men 
= be of more service to him than this 
etter.’ 


Towards the end of the following year, 
1584, Rocco wrote personally to Walsing- 
ham, begging him ‘to give orders for the 
— hearing of his cause.”** One presumes 
that in the end he got some redress other- 
wise, in his apparently penniless condition, 
he would hardly have been in a position to 
renew his lease in the Blackfriars, even at a 
reduced rental. The fact that he had begun 
building operations there would seem to 
indicate that he hoped for more to come, 
either from the courts or from his many 
highly-placed patrons. The further fact that 
he was unable to pay his workmen no doubt 
proves that his optimism was unwarranted. 

Within three years of his letter to Walsing- 
ham, Rocco Bonetti was dead. In the Lay 


Subsidy for 1587 he was assessed on the 


same amount as in 1582, but against his 
name on the list is written ‘Dead in 


Thospitall.’?? K. T. BUTLER. 
Cambridge. 


Cal. of State Papers Dom. 1584, p. 217. The 
date of the month is aot given. 
* Kirk and Kirk, loc. cit. Vol. II, p. 404. 


A LATE APPEARANCE OF 
“CORNWALL ” FOR “ CORNHILL ” 


JN his “Four Notes on the Text 
of Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday” 
in cxciv, 192, Mr. J. George demon- 
strated convincingly that in IV. ii the 
reading of the early editions “ Cornwaile” 
should be preferred to the alteration to 
“Cornhill” in the fourth edition of 1631, 
at which time presumably the older form 
had ceased to be current. Since the preserva- 
tion of such old names is of general interest, 
it may be worth pointing out an occurrence 
as late as 1686. In Thomas D’Urfey’s play 
A Common-Wealth of Women, published 
in that year by R. Bentley and J. Hindmarsh, 
the imprint lists Hindmarsh’s shop as in 
“ Cornwell against the Royal Exchange.” In 
other Restoration play quartos which I have 
observed, Hindmarsh’s address is given as 
“ Cornhill.” 
In connection with Dekker’s Shoemaker’s 
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Holiday it should be observed that the 
change from the original reading was made 
initially in the 1624 quarto which (instead 
of the 1631) is the true fourth edition. This 
quarto is easily overlooked since it is pre- 
served in only a single exemplum in the 
Dyce Collection. We may, therefore, date 
the lack of currency of “ Cornwall” a few 
years earlier than Mr. George contemplated. 


FREDSON Bowers. 
University of Virginia. 


RICHARD LOVELACE’S SONG 
TO ALTHEA 


HIS poem was written from the Gate- 
house Prison in Westminster in the 
spring of 1649. There is a strange resem- 
blance between the first four lines of its 
final stanza, commencing “Stone Walls, 
etc.” and the following lines in “ Loyalty 
Confined ” from “ The Rump,” 1662, a well- 
known collection “of the choycest poems 
and songs relating to the late times, 1639-61, 
the second stanza of which runs as follows: 
That which the world miscalls a Goale 
A private Closet is to me. 
Whilst a good Conscience is my Baile 
And Innocence my Liberty: 
Locks Barres and Solitude together met, 
Make me no Prisoner, but an Anchorit. 

Is this a Puritan counterblast to Love- 
lace’s lines? It is, of course, a development 
of Horace’s “Integer vitae scelerisque 
purus ” (Odes. 1, xxii). 

E. WyNDHAM HUuLME. 

Littlehampton. 


‘O DEATH, ROCK ME ASLEEP’ 


ig does not seem to have been noticed 
by Thomas Nashe’s editors and com- 
mentators that line 201 of his “‘ Choice of 
Valentines” as printed by J. S. Farmer is 
quoted from an untitled poem in B.M. 
Add. MS. 26737 attributed by some to 
George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford. “O 
death, rock me asleep,” exclaims the lover 
in the second half of Nashe’s line. The 
first line of Boleyn’s poem is “O death, 
O death, rock me asleep.” J.G.M. 


Is No. 64 in the ‘Oxford Book of XVI 
Century Verse’ yet another variant? Its 
first line is ““O Death, Rock me asleep.” It 
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comes from the Rimbault MS., where it 
is anonymous. A note says: 


“ This has been attributed to Anne Boleyn, 
and more commonly to her brother George, 
Viscount Rochford, but only by conjecture, 
It has also been identified with a ‘ Soulknill 
of M. Edwards.’ Mentioned in an Epistle 
to Gascoigne’s Poesies (1575). But it is in 
several MSS., always anonymously.” 


MILTON’S ‘PARADISE LOST’ AND 
GAY’S ‘TRIVIA’: A BORROWING 
WHEN the angels Ithuriel and Zephon 

discover Satan in the Garden, “ Squat 
like a Toad, close at the ear of Eve,” Ithuriel 
touches him lightly with his spear. Milton 
describes Satan’s reaction in the following 
simile: 
As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous Powder, laid 
Fit for the Tun some Magazin to store 
Against a rumor’d War, the Smutty grain 
With sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the Air: 
So started up in his own shape the Fiend. 
(Paradise Lost, IV, 814-819.) 
In the concluding section of Trivia; Or, 
The Art of Walking the Streets of London 
(1716), Gay, in the description of a 
devastating fire, has the following passage: 
Behold! the ready Match is tipt with Fire, 
The nitrous Store is laid, the smutty Train 


With running Blaze awakes the barrell’d Grain; 
Flames sudden wrap the Walls; with sullen 


The peed Pile sinks on the smoaky Ground. 

(Trivia, III, 382-386.) 

The verbal parallelism of these two passages, 

obvious and convincing as it is, has not, 

to my knowledge, previously been pointed 
out. 

This clearly premeditated borrowing is 
significant for several reasons. In the first 
place, the influence of Paradise Lost on 
eighteenth-century poetry is rather uncom- 
mon as early as 1716.' In the second place, 
Gay has not been thought of as being a 
poet at all like Milton.? In the third place, 


See R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1922), 
pp. 


*Except for Gay’s humorous _ imitation of 
Paradise Lost in Wine (1708) (pointed out by 
Havens, op. cit., p. 15) and his yw, of Spen- 
serian pastorals in the Shepherd’s Week (1714) (see 

rl R. Wasserman, Elizabethan Poetry in t 
Eighteenth Century (Urbana, _ Illinois, 1947, 
p. 144), he seems to have been singularly un- 
affected by the poetry of the earlier English period. 
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the passage in Paradise Lost from which Gay 
borrows is a relatively obscure one.° 

The closeness of the verbal parallel sug- 
gests that Gay was either very fresh from a 
reading of Milton’s passage or that he had 
Milton’s text before him as he composed the 
lines for Trivia. The tone of Gay’s passage, 
when read in context, bears out his purpose 
of treating his subject in a mock-heroic 
vein. We may now add Milton to the list of 
poets* whose works supplied Gay with 
incidents and language that served as grist 
for his mill of burlesque. 


SAMUEL N. BoGoraD. 
The University of Vermont. 
'Milton’s simile was, however, much admired 
Tennyson. See Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
ennyson A Memoir, 2 vols. (N.Y., 1899), II, 520. 


‘See the edition of Trivia edited by W. H. 
Williams (London, 1922), p. xx. 


TWO EARLY LONDON PLAYBILLS 


THE British Museum possesses two early 

Drury Lane playbills which are listed 
in its catalogues conjecturally for the year 
1708. Playbills of this period being quite 
rare, it is of interest to have them more 
exactly dated. Evidence from the news- 
papers of that period points to 1708 
certainly as the date of one playbill and 
and 1703 for the other. 

The playbill for 1708 advertises a perfor- 
mance for Monday, May 24, of The Pilgrim 
as a benefit for the actor Pack, with Wilks 
as the Pilgrim. This bill is certainly 1708, 
for the notice coincides with the advertise- 
ment of the same play, as a benefit for 
Pack, in the Daily Courant, Monday, May 
24, 1708 

The other bill announces a performance 
for Wednesday, May 19, of Volpone, with 
Corbacio by Ben Jonson for his own 
benefit. Although May 19 fell on Wednes- 
day 1708, Marriage a-la-mode, as a benefit 
for Mrs. Bicknell, was the play advertised 
in the Daily Courant for that day. In 1703, 
May 19 also fell on Wednesday, when 
Volpone was once advertised as a benefit 
for Ben Jonson, although the performance 
had to be deferred to Friday, May 21, as 
is evident from a statement in the Daily 
Courant of that day: “By reason of the 
extream hot Weather, this Play being 
deferr'd to be acted on Wednesday last, the 
same will now be positively perform’d.” 
Hence the British Museum playbill would 
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appear to be an advertisement of an 
intended, but deferred, performance of 
Volpone for May 19, 1703. 


Emmet L. AVERY. 


BENJAMIN HUNTSMAN AND 
“A GENTLEMAN OF THE TEMPLE” 


HIS pseudonym of William Oldys, 
antiquary and book-lover, was first 
used by him in his 1739 pamphlet on Foreign 
Libraries. It formed a supplement to his 
“ British Librarian” published anonymously 
from January to June 1737 and reissued as 
a pamphlet in 1738 with a copious index. 
The above pseudonym in the slightly 
modified form of “A Gentleman in the 
Temple” fixes the date of the incidents 
mentioned by Henry Horne in his ‘ Essays 
on Iron and Steel,’ 1773, viz., The Walker 
Episode and the Story of the Shivering 
Beggar described at length in the Transac- 
tions of the Newcomen Society, vol. xxiv 
1943-4, p. 39. The shifting of the date 
from c. 1750 to 1739 materially alters the 
mise-en-scéne of the stories. Huntsman is 
at Handsworth, and the reputation of his 
steel has already reached London. Sir Hans 
Sloane is President of the Royal Society, 
not Martin Folkes. The “Gentleman in 
the Temple” was present at the interview 
between Huntsman and the P.R.S. but Horne 
failed to penetrate Oldys’s disguise as the 
latter had left London in 1739 to take up 
his duties as secretary to Lord Oxford. 
Before leaving town, however, he had passed 
on to the goldbeater, Waller, such informa- 
tion as to Huntsman’s process as he had 
gathered at the interview. The Walker 
episode and the story of the Shivering Beg- 
gar must equally be antedated. They can 
hardly be later than the year 1740. 


E. WyNDHAM HUuLME. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 
146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
clxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from cxcv, 60) 
Clapham Armed Assn. Services accepted, 
19 Apr. 1797. 
Mitcham Cav. Assn. and Mitcham Inf. 
Assn. both accepted, 8 May, 1798. 
St. Mary Newington Surrey Armed Assn. 
Raised as a parochial corps at Walworth, 
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1798; 2? extended obligation of service to 
embrace the military district, 271799; in 1800 
comprised eight officers (? but actually ten, 
including the chaplain and surgeon) one 
serjeant-major, six serjeants, and seventy- 
eight rank and file divided into two 
companies. 

According to the notes accompanying T. 
Rowlandson’s “Loyal Volunteers of Lon- 
don and Environs” London: [1799] this 
corps assisted at the fire at the King’s Bench 
Prison, Southwark, 13 Jne. 1799. 

Rather curiously, this corps is considered 
the precursor of both 42nd Battalion, The 
Royal Tank Regiment, Royal Armoured 
Corps, now “in suspended animation,” late 
7th Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps raised at 
Southwark; and of 598th Light Anti Air- 
craft Regiment (The Queen’s), Royal 
Artillery (Territorial Army), late 19th 
Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps raised at 
Lambeth.’ 

Of the corps raised in 1803 shown at the 
first reference as disbanded on a certain date, 
and not standing corrected, it would perhaps 
be more accurate to state they lapsed sub- 
sequent to the date shown, which is when 
they last drew allowances. For instance the 
South Elmbridge or Thames Ditton V.I. 
noted as disbanded in 1805, was still con- 
sidered in existence in May 1807 when it 
was called out for inspection when only 
five privates paraded. 

Although not volunteers, the following 
somewhat analogous Surrey corps should be 
noted : 

Surrey Guides. Accepted 22 Sep. 1801 
as a mounted company of farmers upon 
gratuitous service, but to come upon 
allowances if embodied for service in the 
event of invasion, to assist and escort troops 
on the line of march, and to help in driving 
the country. Perhaps never actually raised. 

Special Constables. In the winter of 1803 
and spring of 1804, under authority of the 
circular of 8 Nov. 1803, bodies of special 
constables were enrolled in Surrey for 
service under the county magistrates to pre- 
serve the public peace in the event of inva- 
sion: the Board of Ordnance issued 6,027 


*“The 23rd London Regiment, 1798-1919,” 
London: 1936, pp. 1-3. The Volunteer Service 
Magazine, 1892, I. pp. 59-60. The Colour 
ascribed to Newington Surrey Armed Assn. in the 
former work, p y perhaps with greater 


. 3, ma 
probability, be attributed to St. George’s South- 
wark Inf. Assn. 
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pikes for the use of the special constables 
in Surrey. 

In 1803 Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co, 
of Southwark, “armed, accoutred, uni. 
formed and trained” thirty-two of thei 
servants for the defence of the brewhouse: 
and further requested the issue of 15 
government pikes, which should perhaps be 
set against the above total. 

On the renewal of the war in 1803, the 
Home Office was overwhelmed by the num- 
ber of offers it received from all parts of 
the country to raise volunteers, and con. 
sequently there are numerous mispellings 
and other mistakes in the records of officers’ 
names: also many casualties took place 
during the months which elapsed between 
the acceptance of services and the gazetting 
of officers, so some officers were gazetted 
who never, or for a very brief period, served, 
while others seemed to have served fora 
space of years without being formally 
recognised. 

It is hoped that the subjoined remarks 
will bring the former roll of Surrey officers 
to as substantially a correct state as the 
preserved official records will allow, though 
it must be admitted there still remain a 
great many lacunae, especially in the dates 
of subaltern officers of Surrey Yeomanry 
Cavalry becoming non-effective, and also, 
probably in the identification of officers who 
served in other regiments. 

The present writer would be much obliged 
for further information and corrections. 


References: The present remarks are largely 
taken from the extensive series of the 
correspondence—including the ‘‘ Internal Defence 
papers and the relative entry books, pee at 
the Public Record Office among the Home Offic 
archives: classes H.O. 50 and H.O. 51. As thes 
volumes are carefully noted in P.R.O. Lists and 
Indexes No. LXIII, by years, and by counties for 
the period 1803-1814, it is not necessary here to 
specify more particularly. The dates of commis 
sions in St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn. are derived 
from the entry book, H.O. 51/105, already noted. 
The other sources used are exactly mentioned. 

The original terms of service of volunteers raistd 
in 1803 appear in the well-known Parliamentary 
Return of 1803, but as seen above many of 
corps formed upon gratuitous service su 
claimed the allowances. 


Appy, Sir William, bart. 
add: res. bef. 18 May, 1810. 5 
for ACKLAND, Gideon read ACLAND, Gideon. 
add: res. bef. 26 Dec. 1806. ° 
Arron, William Townsend. 
add: res. 22 Sep. 1807. 
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, John. 
add: d. Kingswood Lodge, Surrey, 2 May, 
1814. 
Ref: Gent. Mag., 1814, II. 624. 
, Joseph. 
en res. bef. 11 Apr. 1804. 
Note. His Christian name also appears as 
John. 
odd: ANSELL, —— 
Carshalton V.I. ens.; res. bef. 3 Sep. 1806. 
ARDEN, Thomas. 
for suc. 2 Jly. 1805 read res. bef. 21 Jne. 
1805 


for BAGGALLY, Richard read BAGGALLAY, 
Richard. 

add: Baker, Sir Robert, bart. 
Surrey Volr. Prov. Cav., maj., 15 Jan. 1798. 
Previous and Subsequent Service. Surre 
Fenc. Cav., maj., 1 May, 1794; res. bef. 
25 Jan. 1798. 1st Surrey Local Mila., 
maj., 1 May, 1811. 
Note. He raised at his own expense in 
1798 the Surrey Volr. Prov. Cav. and in 
1803 the Richmond Rangers, of which he 
was cmdt. till he resigned the.command, 
13 Oct. 1803, owing to personal disagree- 
ments, and subsequently served in the 
ranks. —H.O.50/87. 
Sir R. B., 29 Sep. 1803 to Robert Wood, 
Home Office: ‘“ At last I have adjusted 
the Ranks of the Officers of my Troop 
but not without disappointment to some 
of the plebeians who look up to Volunteer 
Rank with as much Eagerness as I look 
down upon it... get us Gazetted as Bony 
is at our doors.”—ib. 

for Barctay, George P. read BARCLAY, 
George Perks (or George Pearkes). 

BARKER, Caleb. 
add: res. ens. bef. 8 Jne. 1800. 

BARKER, Percival. 
add: “for very valid reasons” res. a few 
weeks bef. 10 Jan. 1804. 
Ref: The Times, 13 Jan. 1804. 

Barnes, George. 
Note. There were not two officers of this 
name; the same individual served both in 
Ewell V.I. and in Epsom V.1. 

BARNES, Michael. 
add: suc. 8 Sep. 1803. 

BARNES, Peter, 
add: res, bef. 3 Jly. 1806. 

BaRNETT, Asborne. 
add: res, It. 21804. 

for suc. 14 Apr. 1807 read res. bef. 10 

Apr. 1807. 
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Note. His name also appears as 
BARNWELL, Oswell. 
BarneETT, William. 
add: Note. His spirited appeal dated 5 
Aug. 1803 on raising Weybridge V.I. re- 
i, in Surrey Arch. Coll., 1915, xxviii. 
185. 
BaRTLEY, Benjamin. 
for suc. 24 May 1805 read res. bef. 24 
May 1805. 
add: BATTEN, John. 
St. John’s Southwark V.I., ens.; res. bef. 
6 Oct. 1807. 
BEAZELEY, Samuel. 
add: on going abroad res. bef. 7 Jan. 1814. 
BEDFORD, Harvey. 
add: res. bef. 4 Aug. 1804. 
Note. His Christian name also appears as 
Henry. 
BERKHEAD, Charles. 
delete reference to Holmsdale Y.C. 
for res. 1810 read res. bef. 10 Jly. 1801. 
add: BERKHEAD, Charles, jr. 
Holmdale Y.C., corn. 19 Jly. 1798. 
add: BERNARD, —— 
Richmond Leg. (Inf), capt. ?1807; res. 
(Jly.) 1808. 
BESBOROUGH, The Earl of. 
for 1806 read res. bef. 15 Feb. 1806. 
BEVERLEY, Robert. 
add: res. “ long since” bef. 5 Aug. 1803. 
BipDULPH, John. 
for suc. 17 Feb. 1806 read res. bef. 15 
Feb. 1806. 
add: Previous Service. L.H.V., elected 
private member, 4 Apr. 1798; It. 28 May, 
1798; having joined a corps in Surrey, hon. 
member, 15 Dec. 1800. 
Ref: This and the subsequently noted par- 
ticulars of service in L.H.V. are taken 
from J. N. Collyer and J. I. Pocock, “ An 
Historical Record of the Light Horse 
Volunteers of London and Westminster; 
with the Muster Rolls, 1779-1829,” Lon- 
don: 1843. 
for BINWELL, Joseph, jr. read BENWELL, 
Joseph, jr. 
add: Note. Commissioned from rank of 
sjt.-maj. 
Bake, Anthony Richard. 
add: Previous Service. 32nd Ft., ens. by 
purch., 1 May, 1805; It. by purch., 25 
Jly. 1805; adjt., 3 Jly. 1806; res. adjt., 5 
May, 1808; ret. by sale, 9 Jne. 1808. 


for BoLTon, Richard read BouLTon, Richard, 
add: res. bef. 31 Aug. 1803. 
Previous Service. 
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ens. 11 Apr. 1794; It. and capt., 13 Jly. 
1794; exch. rec. the diff. to h.p. of the 
regt., 25 Dec. 1802. 

Bonp, Henry. 
add: res. bef. 28 Jne. 1804. 

BonbD, Mathew. 
add: res. bef. 1 Nov. 1805. 

Bostock, Robert. 
add: res. 12 Mch. 1807. 

BouveRIE, Charles Henry. 
add: res. bef. 14 Jan. 1805. 
Previous and Subsequent Service. 10th 
Lt. Dgns., corn. by purch., 19 Mch. 1801; 
It. 29 Sep. 1801; h.p. by red., 25 Jne. 1802; 
restored to estab., 24 Dec. 1804; ret. by 
sale, 11 Jne. 1807. 

Bouverig, Edward. 
add: res. bef. 14 Jan. 1805. 

The Honble. W. H. 
for suc. 6 Jan. 1804 read owing to ill health 
res. bef. 6 Jan. 1804. 

add: Bowzer; Richard. 
St. John’s Southwark Inf. Assn., capt. (C); 
having married and removed to Totteridge, 
res. bef. 10 Oct. 1798. 

Boyb, Edward. 
add: res. bef. 7 Oct. 1803. 

for BRADLEY, Charles read BRADLY, Charles. 

Bray, George. 
add: Note. Upon the reduction of Surrey 
Y.C. from eight to four troops, 31 Jan. 
1839, he was permitted to retain the rank 
of adjt., but his constant pay was lowered 
to the rate of sjt.-maj. 

Bripces, Henry. (Epsom V.I.). 
add: res. 25 Dec. 1812. 

BROADWATER, Charles. 
add: res. bef. 13 Aug. 1812. 

Broprick, George Alan (Sth Viscount 
Middleton). 
for 5 Mch. 1831 read 5 Mch. 1833. 

BROOKE, Thomas. 
add: res. bef. 14 Mch. 1807. 

BROWNE, George. 
for suc. 16 Meh. 1805 read res. bef. 16 
Mch. 1805. 

BROWNE, Robert. 
for suc. 26 May, 1804 read res. bef. 25 
May, 1804. 

BRuRE, James. 
add: res. bef. 26 Feb. 1813. 
Previous Service. Prince of Wales’s Volrs., 
capt., 8 Sep. 1803; promoted in South- 
wark V.I. 

Brure, William Sadlier. 
add: res. \t. bef. 21 Feb. 1805. 


BurGEss, James. 
add: res. bef. 4 Jne. 1813. 
Burn, Thomas. 
for res. 1804 read res. bef. 26 Nov. 1803, 
add: BuRNE, Thomas. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., capt, 4 
Sep. 1798; maj. cmdt., 10 Feb. 1800. 
BurnetTrT, Henry. 
for suc. 13 Oct. 1804 read res. bef. 12 
Oct. 1804. 
for BurReELL, Charles read BuRRELL, Sir 
Charles Merrik, bart: 
add: res. “long since” bef. 5 Aug. 1803, 
CarTER, Cornelius James. 
add: d. bef. 11 Apr. 1806. 
CarTER, Richard. 
add: d. bef. 20 Mch. 1811. 
add: CARTER, Thomas. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., surg., 4 
Sep. 1798. 
CHADWYN, George. 
add: res. bef. 33 Jan. 1810. 
CHAUNDERS, Henry 
for res. 1808 mae res. bef. 6 Sep. 1808. 
add: Note. His surname also appears as 
CHAWNER, 
Cuetty, Bartholomew. 
for ‘a 8 Apr. 1805 read res. bef. 6 Apr. 
1805. 


CLARKE, Robert. (Southwark V.I.) 
for suc. 24 Aug. 1807 read res. bef. 24 
Aug. 1807. ; 
delete entries relating to CLARKE, William, 
and CLARKE, ——; and substitute: 
CLARKE, William. 
Godley and Egham Y.C., It.; res. It. and 
appointed corn., 16 Aug. 1806. 
Cock, Simeon. 
delete res. 1806; add: maj., 1809. 
for COCKRAN, Lucius read CocKRAN, Lewis. 
for suc. 17 May, 1804 read res. bef. 17 
May. 1804. 
for John read COLLINGDON, 
John 
add: Subsequent Service. L. London VC, 
capt., 19 May, 1804; res. bef. 7 Jly. 1804. 
add: Coltson, 
ens. 1803; res. bef. 21 Jan. 
180 
Cooper, George. 
add: res. bef. 6 Apr. 1805. 
Curtis, Thomas. 
for suc. 5 Jan. 1806 read res. bef. 5 Jan. 
1806. 
Dawkins, Richard. 
add: res. bef. 26 Oct. 1804. 
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De BAUME, James David. 
for suc. 6 Jly. 1806 read res. bef. 5 Sly. 
1806. 


De La Hunt, Peter. 
add after V.I.: 1/It. 
Note. Perhaps his name is more correctly 
described as Hunt, Peter Dela. 
add: DICKINSON, The Revd. Robert. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., chapl., 
4 Sep. 1798. 
Note. Author of “A Sermon [upon 1 St. 
Peter, II, last part of v. 17] Preached in 
the Parish-Church of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, on . . . 29th Day of July, 
1798, Before the Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, and the Corps of the Armed 
Association, of the said Parish.” London: 
1798. “A Sermon [upon Nehemiah, IV, 
part of v. 14] Preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Mary; Newington, Surrey 
. 16th of October, 1803 Before the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Regiment 
of Surrey Volunteers and Before the 
Gentlemen of the Committee and Corps 
of the Newington Division.” Newington- 
Butts, 1803. 
Dicsy, The Honble. Stephen. 
for 1789 read 1798. 
Drake, Thomas. 
add: St. a’ Newington Inf. Assn., 
capt., 4 Sep. 1798. 
add after 1803: res. bef. 22 Dec. 1803. 
add: DUNBAR, —— 
Richmond Leg. (Cav.), corn.; res. bef. 19 
1805. 
Epoar, James, jr. 
add: res. 12 Mch. 1807. 
Epwarps, William. 
for suc. 26 May, 1804 read res. bef. 26 
May, 1804. 
add: E.cee, George Bernard. 
Surrey Y.C., It., 21 Mch. 1800; ? never 
joined. 
Euor, William. 
oe. 20 Sep. 1806 read res. bef. 18 Sep. 


Eusna, E. Y. 
for suc 18 Oct. 1803 read res. bef. 18 Oct. 


Percival. 

add: capt.; res. 2 Aug. 1803. 

EVELYN, Alexander see Hume, Alexander. 
delete details. 
FAUQUEER, William Edward. 

add; res. bef. 14 Jan. 1805. 

Note. His surname also appears as 
FAUQUER. 
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FAVELL, Samuel. 

= suc. 22 Apr. 1809 read res. bef. 6 Jly. 
1808. 

FENTIMAN, Thomas. 
add: Subsequent Service. L. London V.C., 
corn., 19 May, 1804. 

Ferrers, John B. 
add: Note. Perhaps the Revd. John 
Broomfield Ferrers, rector of Beddington: 
but query. 

add: Thomas. 

St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., It., 18 
Mch. 1799; res. ? 1800. 

FISHER, Joseph. 
add: superseded 18 May, 1810. 

FLEMING, Richard. 
for suc. 15 May, 1805 read res. bef. 13 
May, 1805. 
add: Previous Service. 36th Ft., ens. 25 
May, 1778; It. 1 Jne. 1778; capt. It. 5 
Nov. 1788; 73rd Hindrs., capt. 9 May, 
1789; bt.-maj. of 17 Nov. 1780; h.p. late 
94th Ft., capt. 25 Oct. 1794; 129th Ft., 
It.-col. 9 May, 1795; exch. 3rd Ft. Gds.. 
capt. and It.-col., 9 Dec. 1795 and ret by 
sale same day. 

delete entry relating to FLETCHER, Sir Henry, 

bart.; and substitute: 

FLETCHER, Sir Henry, first bart. of Cleahall. 
Walton V.I., capt., 12 Oct. 1803; d. 29 
Mch. 1807. 

FLETCHER, Sir Henry, third bart. of Cleahall. 
Surrey Y.C., corn. 15 Mch. 1831; capt. 
2 Mch. 1832; suc. 31 Apr. 1838. 

Forses, John. 
add to Subsequent Service: res. bef. 12 
Mch. 1813. 

FowkKeE, Francis. 
add: res. bef. 10 Jne. 1803. 

FRASER, James. 
add: brought upon constant pay, 5 Mch. 
1804. 


Previous Service. 3rd Ft. Gds., served 
nineteen years in the ranks, the greater 
part as sjt., and the last five years as 
paymaster sjt. 

Hans Town Assn., 2/It., 23 May, 1798; 
1/It., 21 Oct. 1799; acted as adjt.; disb. 


24 Apr. 1802. 
for FRINGHAM, read FRINGHAM, 
William. 
add: res. bef. 17 Sep. 1807. 
Note. His surname also appears as 
TRINGHAM. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 
(To be continued) 
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A SOURCE FOR ‘A WOMAN HOMER 
SUNG’ 


"THE second stanza of Yeats’s poem con- 
tains an unusual image in its second 
last line: 

Whereon I wrote and wrought, 

And now, being grey, 

I dream that I have brought 

To such a pitch my thought 

That coming time can say, 

*He shadowed in a glass 

What thing her body was.” 

It is used to intensify Yeats’s statement 
that he had celebrated Maud Gonne’s beauty 
in his writings (the poem is addressed to her 
and forms part of the series of Helen poems 
he wrote to her in the first decade of this 
century). But it is probably an image which 
came to his mind from Shelley’s Hellas: 

Wouldst thou behold the Future?—ask and 


have! 

Knock and it shall be opened—look and lo! 

The coming age is shadowed on the Past 

As on a glass.’ 

A. NORMAN JEFFARES. 

2W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 100. 

?P. B. Shelley, Poetical Works (Oxford, 1935), 
p. 466, ll. 803 seq. 


NELSON’S LAST DAYS IN ENGLAND 


T° Miss Carola Oman’s description of 

Nelson’s last few days in England 
before the voyage which led to Trafalgar’ 
might be added the following details from 
Sir John Barrow’s Autobiographical Memoir 
(1847, pp. 280-281):— 

“* He had been with me at the Admiralty 
in the morning, anxiously inquiring and 
expressing his hopes about a code of sig- 
nals just then improved and enlarged. I 
assured him they were all but ready; that 
he should not be disappointed, and that I 
would take care they should be at Ports- 
mouth the following morning. On his 
way, in the evening, he looked in upon 
me at the Admiralty, where I was stopping 
to see them off. I pledged myself not to 
leave the office till a messenger was dis- 
patched with the signals, should the post 
have departed, and that he might rely on 
their being at Portsmouth the following 
morning. On this he shook hands with 
me; I wished him all happiness and suc- 
cess, which I was sure he would command 
as he had always done; and he departed 
apparently more than usually cheerful... . 
This was on the 12th of September.” 


1 Nelson (London, 1947) pp. 601-603. 


Presumably the signal-code was the Pop. 
ham system, to which Miss Oman refers on 
p. 615 and note 16 to Ch. XIX. 

Barrow also describes how the news of 
Nelson’s death was brought to the first Lord 
(at one o’clock in the morning), and to the 
King. As for himself, 

“Never can I forget the shock I re. 
ceived, on opening the Board-room door, 
the morning after the arrival of the dis- 
patches, when Marsden called out — 
“Glorious news! The most glorious vic. 
tory our brave navy ever achieved — but 
Nelson is dead!’ The vivid recollection 
of my interview with this incomparable 
man, and the idea that I was probably 
the last person he had taken leave of in 
London, left an impression of gloom on 
my mind that required some time to re- 


move...” (p. 285). A. D, ATKINSON. 


JAMES YEOWELL 


Our benefactor (p. 1) was Miss Alice 

Edleston. She writes to us: “ Many 
years ago I picked up on a bookstall at 
Cambridge some bound volumes of N. & Q. 
in one of which—1855—I found the papers 
and remembered them on your centenary.” 
Here is our first selection :— 


THE British MuseuM READER 
Yeowell, of N & Qs the great Collector, 
And of non-juring Clergy the Protector; 
Learned in all the lore of James the Second, 
When semi-popery was Gospel reckoned. 

To him each name, and all their works is known 

a from the holes and corners 

the’re thrown. 

To all Anonymi he finds the names, 

And settles finally the rival claims, 

In various walks of learning he will stray, 

To serve the present Questions of the day: 

Old Books, Old Sayings, and Old Customs finds, 

To suit the taste of Antiquarian minds. 

Go on, my friend, search the exhaustless shore 

Of the Museum, for your ancient lore: 

Nor doubt to find it, where no real fear is 

Of explanation of both Notes and Queries. 
E. G. BALLARD. 


Mr. James Yeowell, the Hermit of Barns- 
bury’ is the [Assistant] Editor of Notes & 
Queries. A most worthy person in his walk 
and conversation; fulfilling piously all his 
relative duties; crowning them by devoted- 
ness to his aged Mother. The writer of this 
dwelt under the same roof a long time. 
Written this 22d Jany 1866 by Commander 
James Stuart (b) R.N. Stratford. Essex. 


* One of his noms de plume. 
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PEARE AND THE AGIN- 
COURT ENNOBLEMENT. — Henry 
V, Act 4, Scene 3, lines 61-3 
For he today that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition. 
Dover Wilson in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, 1947, follows previous commentators 
in stating that the story that Henry V 
ennobled those who fought with him at 
Agincourt is not given by the English 
Chroniclers, though, as Harris Nicolas 
(History of the Battle of Agincourt, 1833, 
page 169) pointed out, it is evidently con- 
nected with the Writ of 1417, which 
exempted those who had fought there from 
the restraint upon assumption of Coats of 
Arms thereby imposed. The full story how- 
ever is given by Jean Juvénal des Ursins 
(Histoire de Charles VI Roy de France: 
Nouvelle collection des mémoires pour 
servir 4 histoire de France, ed. Michaud et 
Poujoulat, 1850, tem. 2, p. 521) ‘Et avec 
ce il leur accorda, que tous ceux, de sa 
compagnie qui n’estoient nobles, il les 
annobliroit, et leur en donneroit lettres, et 
vouloit que dés lors ils jouyssent de telles 
franchises comme les nobles d’Angleterre. 
Et enfin qu’on les cognust, il leur donna 
congé de porter un collier, semé de lettres 
§, de son ordre.’ The question is, how was 
Shakespeare aware of this story. It is given 
in “The Theater of Honour and Knight- 
hood” by Andrew Favine, translation 
printed by William Jeggard, 1623, Book 5, 
page 67, from Juvénal des Ursins and 
Favine adds “After long search in the 
Histories of England I could find nothing 
of this institution, but what I have gathered 
out of the Chronicle of the Ursins.” This, 
however, is too late to have been used by 
lakespeare in Henry V as is Favine’s 
original work, which only appeared in 1620. 
An edition of des Ursins’ Chronicle had 
however appeared in 1572. How could it 
have come to Shakespeare’s knowledge? 


ANTHONY R. WAGNER. 
Richmond Herald. 


‘PROSPECT OF WHITBY.’—In an 

exhibition of pictures and engravings 
now on view in the British Museum, there 
sone by Wenceslaus Hollar with the follow- 
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ing endorsement ‘Prospect of Whitby by 
Tangier, where the stone for the Mould is 
fetsh’d and the workmen doe quarter.’ 

There is a well-known river-side tavern 
in Wapping which is called ‘The Prospect 
of Whitby.’ The sign has usually been 
associated with the Yorkshire seaport, but 
this is sheer conjecture. May it not have 
been that one of the said workmen, on 
returning to England, opened a tavern and 
gave it the name, or changed that of an 
existing one? It appears that Hollar went 
on the Moroccan mission in 1669. 


Wn. KENT. 


"THE DREADED NAME OF DEMO- 
GORGON. So Milton, P.L. ii 964.— 
This deity is said to be mentioned in 
Lactantius, but I have failed to find the 
place: Biinemann’s index gives no clue. 
When and where did the ‘dreaded name’ 
first appear? In later times we find many 
allusions to Demogorgon—in Marlowe, 
Greene, Spenser (Faerie Queene); in quite 
modern days in Shelley’s Prometheus’ 
Unbound. If any of your readers can give 
me information about this strange being, I 
should be grateful. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester. 


OHN AND THOMAS RODBURNE.— 
In a marginal note to a seventeenth 
century manuscript poem Ashmole wrote 
“Ex historia Johannis Rodburne monachi 
Wintoniensi. MS.” John Rous, in his 
Historia Regum Angliae (1716), refers six 
times to a chronicle by Thomas Rodburn, 
“monachus Sancti Swythuni Wintoniae.” 
Black, in his Descriptive . . . Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts . . . Elias Ashmole (1845), 
cites (MS. 839, No. 2), “‘Genealogia 
Comitum Warwici fidedigna:’ quae fuit 
‘ Additio Cronicae Winton’ per fratrem 
Thomas Redburn monachum sancti Swithini 
Winton:’” Were there both a John and 
a Thomas Rodburn (Redburn) who com- 
piled chonicles at Winchester or did Ashmole 
write “ Johannis ” by mistake? 


Indiana University. L. J. Mitts. 


LS OF BISHOPS GODWIN” 
(cxev. 19).—Could “Onyx” give 
any further information regarding Robert 
Robotham Professor of Theology. Is there 
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any connection between this Robert 
Robotham and Robert Rowbotham Vicar 
of Lavendar Buckingham 1639. 

Any information of the “ Robotham’s ” 
connected with the Bishops Godwin would 
be greatly appreciated. 


ARTHUR DE LA POER ROWBOTHEM. 


HENRY WHITWORTH JONES—son of 

Katherine Russell and Henry Jones, of 
Stapleton, Co. Gloucester. He was baptised 
at Stapleton on November 3rd, 1817, and 
was admitted to Balliol on March 18th, 
1836. He did not graduate but left after 
three terms’ residence. I should be glad of 
any information concerning his subsequent 


career. 
FREDERICK May. 


"THE WILLIAM HICKEY CHARITY 
(BOROUGH OF RICHMOND).—I 
have been informed that it has no connec- 
tion with the William Hickey who wrote 
certain “* Memoirs.” He lived about 1749- 
1830: but his Memoirs were not published 
till 1913-25, and cover the period 1749-1809. 
I understand the founder William Hickey 
lived in Richmond, and sold the land on 
which Reynolds built his country cottage 
“The Wick.” The attorney who acted for 
Reynolds in the conveyance was I believe 
Joseph Hickey, the father of the William 
Hickey of the Memoirs. 

Joseph Hickey was a member of “ The 
Club” and so mentioned in “The 
Retaliation ” by Goldsmith. “‘ He was, could 
he help it?—a special attorney.” The Joseph 
Hickey family had I believe a country house 
at Twickenham. The name Hickey has an 
Irish flavour. 

I would like to know if the charity Hickey 
and Joseph Hickey were in any way con- 
nected, and any relevant information about 
William Hickey the founder of the Charity. 
Local tradition can help but little in the 
matter: but perhaps some one deeply 
interested in this period could clear up the 


fog. 
D. CHALMERS. 


[Hickey’s Memoirs make no mention of 
— of the William Hickey Charity. 
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UDOLF (Heinrich Wilhelm), — 4 

German, who d. 25 Jan 1711/12 ang 
on whom a funeral sermon was preached 
“at St. James’s” 3 Feb (O.S.) following, 
Is there any record of place of burial, ang 
is a monument known to have been erected 
to his memory still in existence? 


J. S. G. Simmons. 


(TURNBULL OF FENWICK. — Abou 
Twenty-five years ago a manuscript 
draft of the genealogical table of the family 
of Turnbulls known as “ Fenwick ” was sold 
to an unknown customer over the counter 
of an Edinburgh bookseller. Enquirer js 
anxious to learn where a copy of this table 
may be obtained or consulted. IMT 


L)SB0N MAIL.—I am seeking informa. 
tion about a publication entitled the 
Lisbon Mail, of which no. 31, dated Satur. 
day, April 29th, 1837, has recently come 
into my possession. It is printed entirely in 
English and I should like, if possible, to 
trace an earlier number containing a 
reference to Major-General Sir Ralph 
Ouseley who, after fighting through the 
Peninsular War under Wellington, was 
seconded to the Portuguese army for re 
organisation purposes and remained in 
Lisbon until his death there in 1842. 


J. J. GRANEEK. 


A TOTEM POLE said to be the largest 

in the world stands on the east bank 

of Seton Lake, Lillooet, British Columbia. 

Could any reader give me a full descrip 
tion of it, its age and height? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


a A WARM NEST ON A ROTTEN 

BOUGH.”— I would like help to trace 
the source of this phrase, a rough equivalent, 
I imagine, of a fool’s paradise. It is quoted 
in Vol. III of Kilvert’s Diary. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 
(1) “It is not the beginning but the 
finishing that yieldeth the True Glory.” 
G. H. Prt. 
(2) Et nulli rei nisi poenitentiae natus. 


(3) Decet affectus animi neque se nimium 
erigere, nec subjacere serviliter. p FB, 
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Replies 


WIFTE OF ROTHERHAM— 
VISCOUNT CARLINGFORD (cxciv. 
347, cxev. 41).—An abstract of the Will of 
William Swyfte, of Rotherham, in the 
county of York, Esquire, dated 20 August 
1568 and proved 2 August 1571 (York) has 
reference to the following : — 

My sister Mistres Revisbie; Nephew 
Thomas Revisbie; my nephew Francis 
Wortelye; my brother-in-law George 
Malyorie; to each of whom testator leaves 
a black gown on the day of his burial. He 
names his son Robert and two daughters 
“Not bestowed in marriage,” one of whom 
is to be married to Rauffe Beiston, Esq. 


“now my ward.” He names a cousin and’ 


servant Alexander Swifte, son of Henry 
Swifte, and states that he has in his house 
“my Wife’s daughter Dorothie Ricarde, to 
whom her late father Mr. Wirrall by his 
will did give four marks.” Testator’s wife 
at the date of his will is named Margaret. 
His property included the manors of 
Bothamsall, West Drayton, Olkeslaye upon 
Stokehill and East Drayton, co. Notts, and 
his estates in Rutherham. Thomas Revisbie 
is named as godson. Dr. Teerink is prob- 
ably right that he was also a grandson. 

There is an astonishing statement in Wal- 
ford’s County Families (1906), under Swifte 
of Swifte’s Heath, co. Kilkenney, and of 
Lion’s Den, co. Meath, as follows: “the 
late Mr. Swifte claimed the Viscounty of 
Carlingford (Cr. 1642).” 

If this gentleman descended from Godwin 
Swift, 1695, uncle of Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as is shown in the pedigree 
in Landed Gentry (1939), any connection 
with the Swiftes of Rotherham, for which 
there is no evidence, must have been nearly 
a century and a half before the viscounty 
of Carlingford was created. No doubt 
Revisbie is a mis-reading for Reresbie. 


P. D. Munpy. 


WILLs OF BISHOPS GODWIN, 1590 

and 1633 (cxciv. 435, cxcv. 19).— 
According to ‘D.N.B.,’ Thomas Godwin, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, married, prior 
to his ordination, Isabel, daughter of 
Nicholas Purefoy, of Shalstone, Bucking- 
hamshire. In the Purefoy pedigree in Landed 


Gentry, 1939, no daughters of Nicholas 
Purefoy are named, but his grandson, 
William Purefoy, of Hollingbourne, Kent, 
is shown to have had a son Thomas who 
married Blendina, daughter of Thomas 
Goodwin (sic.), Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
William, of Hollingbourne, is shown to have 
married as a second wife, Cecily, daughter 
of John Goodwin (sic.). 

It is generally admitted that Joyce, 
daughter of Bishop Thomas Godwin, 
married Thomas Emyley, of MHelmdon, 
Northants, whose daughter Mary was wife 
to Nicholas Dryden. Nicholas Dryden bap- 
tised and buried an infant son named 
Godwin, and his daughter married the Rev. 
Thomas Swift, of Goodrich, grandfather of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Emyley and Joyce (Godwin), 
married Hugh Robotham, of Thame, which 
suggests relationship to Robert Robotham, 
who married Frances Godwin daughter of 
Bishop Francis Godwin. 

If Betham was in error in marrying Rev. 
Thomas Swift, of Canterbury, to the 
daughter of Bishop Thomas Godwin, the 
descent from the Bishop to the Rev. 
Thomas Swift of Goodrich through his 
mother would account for Thomas Swift 
naming a son (uncle to the Dean) Godwin. 

P. D. Munpy. 


It has been suggested to me that the 
reference (cxcv. 20) to Miss P. B. Eustace’s 
Index of Will Abstracts in the Genealogical 
Office, Dublin may need some clarification. 
Save in an explanatory note in the Fore- 
wood this Index is not concerned with those 
compilations of Sir William Betham which 
form part of the records here. His “ will- 
pedigrees” are based on Prerogative Wills 
(up to the year 1800) and are covered by 
Sir Arthur Vicars’ Index to the Prerogative 
Wills of Ireland 1536-1810. Miss Eustace’s 
Index, recently published by the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission (Analecta Hibernica, 
No. 17), covers many Consistorial as well 
as Prerogative will abstracts, of which the 
abstracts of Dublin and Cork wills found 
in the Fisher collections are perhaps the most 


valuable. GERARD SLEVIN. 
Genealogical Office (Office of Arms), 
Dublin Castle. 


BERNARD HYDE (cxcv. 38).—It would 
not appear in fact that Bernard Hyde 
was one of the sons of Laurence Hyde. 
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Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, writes 
in his “ Life” (vol. I, p. 2, Oxford 1827) 
concerning his grandfather Laurence Hyde 
of West-Hatch that he married Anne, widow 
of Matthew Calthurst of Claverton, near 
Bath. By her he had four sons and four 
daughters. The sons were Robert, the eldest 
who lived till he was eighty; Laurence, after- 
wards Sir Laurence, who became Attorney- 
General to Queen Anne, James the First’s 
queen; Henry, who was the father of 
Edward, first Earl of Clarendon; and lastly 
Nicholas who became Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. 

There is no mention in Clarendon’s 
“Life” of a Bernard Hyde. Possibly he 
was related to the Hydes of West-Hatch in 
some way through Robert Hyde of Norbury, 
Cheshire, the father of Laurence Hyde of 
West-Hatch, the first Earl of Clarendon’s 


great-grandfather. DoNnaLD NICHOLAS. 


RUSADERS’ HERALDRY (cxcv. 41; 
cxciv. 531).—Cela est ridicule. Tout le 
monde sait que Gautier de Chatillon tirait 
son nom d’un des nombreuses localités de 
ce nom. Il n’appartenait point 4 la famille 
de Chatillon s/Seine. Jougla de Morenas 
est un industriel qui débite Il’héraldique 
comme Bata vend des chaussures, mais cela 
n’est pas une autorité, surtout en héraldique 
du moyen 4ge. J.D.K. 


KATE COOKE (cxciv, 545; cxev, 42).— 

Her marriage certificate describes her 
husband as “ Henry James Fitzroy (sic.), full 
age, bachelor, officer in the Army.” His 
father is described as “‘ Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
peer.” The bridegroom signed his name 
“ Henry J. Fitzroy ” (not Fitz Roy.) 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


TTER’S POOLE, HERTS (cxcv. 39).— 
This is Otterspool in the parish of 
Aldenham. According to the Victoria 
County History, ii. 158 in the eighteenth 
century it became for a time the fashion to 
stay there in order to drink the waters, 
although they had no medicinal qualities. 


A. C. Woop. 


A SUNDIAL (cxciv. 569; cxcv. 63).— 
Such dials, made by fixing a piece of 
mirror horizontally in a window or some 


other convenient place so as to reflect the 
sun’s rays to a ceiling on which the dial was 
drawn, were based on the optical principle 
that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, i.e., whatever height the 
sun is at any time, the same height has the 
reflected spot upon the ceiling. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


Leadbetter’s work is by far the clearest 
account I have read and it is Leadbetter’; 
work that I chose to have photostatted. 

Another work on the subject, but which 
I have not seen, is Gilbert Clark: The Spot 
Dial. 1687. 

By the way, I find that there has already 
been a query in N. & Q. (2 Series, vi. Mn 
1858) about Newton’s reputed dial at Market 
Overton, but no reply seems to have been 
printed. Perhaps there may be better luck 


this time! PAUL Moracan. 


FPALLEN SPIRES (cxcv. 19).—The follow. 

ing books deal with towers and/or 
spires, and nearly all of them have illustra- 
tions of the subject. Samuel Gardner's 
Guide to English Gothic Architecture (1922), 
Frank J. Allen’s Great Church Towers of 
England (1932); Cox and Ford: The Parish 
Churches of England (1935); A. Needham’s 
How to study an old Church (1944); A. . 
Gardner’s Outline of English Architecture 
(1945); John Harvey’s Gothic England 
(1947); Marcus Whiffen’s Stuart and Geor- 
gian Churches (1947); Beresford Webb's 
Exploring Old Churches (1948); Fred H. 
Crossley’s English Church Design, 104- 


1540 AD. WILFRED H. HOoLpen. 


ROBIN HOOD (cxcv. 18)}—1. An account 

of the family name of Scathelock may 
be seen in Ewen (C. L’Estrange): ‘ Origin 
of British Surnames’ pp. 93-97. 

2. ‘ Browe’ is possibly of the same root as 
the Scottish dialect word ‘ braw ’ (handsome 
or fine). Had a ‘ brown sword’ been meant 
(i.e. a gleaming sword), the adjective would 
have been ‘ briin.’ 

3. The bow at Cannon Hall, Cawthorne, 
which is referred to in Hunter’s ‘ Hallam- 
shire’ is still at Cannon Hall, in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Spencer Stanhope. 


K. LEACH. 
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The Library 


BYRON, HOBHOUSE AND FOSCOLO. 
By E. R. Vincent (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d. net). 


ys FOSCOLO was an Italian poet of 
genius whose career was curiously 
parallel to, and also linked with, that of 
one of the greatest English writers of his 
time. Foscolo was born in a Greek island, 
spent most of his life in Italy and died 
in England. Byron was born in England, 
lived for a time in Italy and died in Greece. 
The two poets were both in Switzerland in 
1816 but never actually set eyes on each 
other. 

When Byron was writing the Fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold in Italy, it occurred to 
him that he had not given adequate treat- 
ment to Italian history and literature and 
especially to the Italian literature of his own 
day. He, therefore, turned to his faithful 
frend John Cam Hobhouse, an accom- 
plished Italian scholar, and asked him to 
furnish a fuller exposition in a series of 
notes and illustrations. Hobhouse consented 
to undertake the work, and actually wrote 
some notes in Italy. He took his task 
seriously and went to Venice several times 
to consult books in the library there. On 
his return to England in February 1818, 
the commentary was still unfinished. In 
March he met at a dinner party given by 
his friend Roger Wilbraham, a voluble red- 
haired Italian by whose eloquence and learn- 
ing he was much impressed. This was the 
poet Ugo Foscolo, then a man of forty 
with a European reputation based on his 
early sentimental novel Jacopo Ortis and 
his remarkable Italian poems. He was 
lionised in London by the Whigs as a 
champion of liberty exiled by Austrian 
tyranny. Hobhouse walked home with him, 
and suggested that he should help him with 
the illustrations to Childe Harold. Foscolo 
gave him very substantial help and in fact 
wrote for him at surprisingly short notice 
along Essay on the Present Literature of 
Italy together with a number of brilliant 
critical and biographical notices of modern 
Italian authors. All this material was 
adapted and arranged by Hobhouse. When 
the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold 
appeared in April 1818, it was accompanied 
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by learned notes chiefly on Roman and 
Italian history by Hobhouse. The additional 
material, the bulk of which had been pro- 
vided by Foscolo, was published by John 
Murray in a_ separate volume called 
Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold. Foscolo’s name is not 
mentioned in this publication and the whole 
of the work is ascribed to Hobhouse. 

The Illustrations provoked much com- 
ment and some controversy in Italy, where 
it was strongly suspected that they were 
wholly or partly by Foscolo. Byron also, 
apparently, had his suspicions, and seems to 
have taken a somewhat malicious pleasure in 
praising the Essay and congratulating Hob- 
house upon it. Foscolo’s subsequent rela- 
tions with Hobhouse were alternately 
intimate and stormy. Hobhouse employed 
him to provide material for a history of Italy 
since 1796, which he was planning to write 
as a kind of continuation of the Jilustrations. 
There were constant difficulties over money. 
Hobhouse was a rich man, but he spent his 
income lavishly on his political ventures; 
Foscolo was a picturesque bohemian, always 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The last 
episode in this strange alliance was a pro- 
se of marriage from the Italian poet, now 
orty-six, and according to Hobhouse of 
‘diabolical ugliness’ to Matilda Hobhouse, 
the young sister of his English patron, a 
pretty girl of twenty-two. This proposal 
was, not unnaturally, refused with contempt, 
and Foscolo’s relations with Hobhouse came 
to an end. A few years later he died in 
poverty in London. The truth about the 
authorship of the Essay and the rest of his 
contribution to the Illustrations was never 
divulged in his lifetime, but Hobhouse, 
many years later when he reprinted it in his 
Italy (1859), frankly acknowledged his debt. 

The half comic, half pathetic story of the 
relationship between the Italian poet and the 
English politician and man of letters is 
revealed in their correspondence, in Hob- 
house’s diary and in some of Byron’s letters. 
Selections from these sources have been 
skilfully made and woven together by the 
Professor of Italian in the University of 
Cambridge, who has had access to much 
hitherto unpublished material both in Eng- 
land and Italy. For the most part he has 
very wisely allowed the documents to tell 
their own tale; his own comments are con- 
cise and always shrewd and helpful. The 
result is a valuable record of two remarkable 
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men and of a significant episode in the 
literary history of Europe. “ Foscolo is an 
extraordinary man, he talks poetry," wrote 
Hobhouse, and a good deal of the poetry of 
his character is preserved in this book. It is 
admirably printed and illustrated by excel- 
lent portraits of Foscolo, Hobhouse and 
Byron. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 
Henry James. With 32 illustrations and 
an Introduction by Michael Swan (Home 
and Van Thal). 15s. net. 

ii seems strange to-day that Henry James 

should ever have been regarded as a 
nebulous, as an insubstantial, writer. The 
style, even in its latest and most involved 
period, was never to lack in density, and 

there is always, for the true Jacobean, a 

peculiar pleasure to be derived from those 

many opening chapters, those initial pages, 
akin to that spasm of gastric anticipation 
which comes when the knife is plunged into 
the packed, succulent goodness of the best of 
plum cakes. The solidity of structure to 
which James gave such unremitting, and 
agonized and loving thought is apparent in 
all the elements of his finest “ manner,” not 
least in those scenic glimpses which abound 
in his best work. His novels, his stories, and 
even his Prefaces, are thickly studied with 

“ settings,” increasing in accuracy, splendour 

and the power to satisfy as we move from 

the lyrical fervours of “A _ Passionate 

Pilgrim” to the mature and evocative 

magnificence of the latest phase. ‘“ The 

immense, mild summer rustle and the ever 
so softened London hum” is, as it were, 

a casual comment; but it rings no less true, 

in its place, than that most superb of 

passages in one of the “ great ” novels which 
opens with such a remarkable passage of 
scoring: “ Venice glowed and plashed and 
called and chimed again; the air was like 
a clap of hands, and the scattered pinks, 
yellows, blues, sea-greens were like a hang- 
ing out of vivid stuffs, a laying down of fine 
carpets.” The reader of ‘A Little Tour’ 
will find no such perfection of visual, or 
sensuous, rendering; will, perhaps, find 
little in it of any kind—save in an occasional 
characteristic aside—to remind him of the 
superlative James. It consists of a series of 

“Letters” originally composed for an 

American magazine to which they were con- 

tributed for a few months after 1882. They 

may be classed as Travel Notes, and are 
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somewhat, if not very far, above the general 
level of such productions. They deal with 
deliberate sight-seeing tours undertaken jp 
the district of the Loire, in Provence and in 
the Midi. They are informative apd 
appreciative. They tell us a good deal about 
now vanished hotels, and they quote freely 
from the Guide Joanne. But, though they 
belong, roughly, to the period which pro 
duced ‘The Portrait of a Lady’ and 
‘Washington Square,’ they are not to be 
compared in power of accomplishment— 
even when allowance has been made for the 
difference of genre—to those two minor 
masterpieces of the Canon. James, himself, 
never wished to see them reprinted. They 
are never less than readable, but they are 
perfunctory, and their humour tends, too 
often, to degenerate into a distressing 
facetiousness. For those going over the 
same ground, the present reprint will bea 
pleasing companion. But the true note is 
missing, and if a welcome is to be extended 
to this fruit of Messrs. Home and Van 
Thal’s enterprise, it must be because we who 
love James cannot willingly spare from the 
collection of his volumes even those 

failed to pass his own exacting standard for 
retention. In grace of presentation, in 
photographic adornment, this refurbished 
book is beyond all praise. But it is not with 
his ‘ Little Tour’ that the Master will win 
the hearts of those fortunate young who are 
now coming upon him for the first time. 


MODERN ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 
By R. A. Skelton. Pitmans. 15s. 


THs second edition contains new chap 

ters on the history and theory of 
punctuation; and in two chapters on 
“author and printer” and proof-correcting 
the author deals shortly but fairly with the 
old controversy as to the amount of licence 
an editor should be allowed in “ correcting 
authors’ punctuation, reminding us that 
“the art of punctuation has attained neither 
finality nor perfection.” In the educated 
adult it is intuitive, has been learnt chiefly 
by subconscious imitation, and fashioned 
by his reading. His standard of correctness 
is dictated by the accuracy of this ut 
conscious observation. It is imperative 
therefore that the writer should supplement 
his knowledge by a measure of study, to 
ensure that he practices intelligent punctua 
tion as subconsciously as he does 
physical art of writing. 
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